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by means of arbitration is discussed hopefully, but without exagger- 
ated optimism, in several weighty pages (pp. 465-472). 

The subject of international law has a twofold bearing upon 
ethics. There is, first, the theoretical interest ; in the growth of 
the principles of international law we see "writ large" the same 
processes as those by which moral ideas have grown up and been 
modified in societies of individuals. Customs that prove advanta- 
geous come to be adopted ; competing self-interests produce compro- 
mise ; under the cover of formulas such as the "law of nature," a 
beneficent practical utilitarianism gradually supplants harsher prin- 
ciples of conduct. Secondly, to the practical amelioration of the 
lot of mankind international jurists have been able to contribute 
more than perhaps any other class of "mere thinkers." The 
details as to the laws of war and of neutrality, in the volume before 
us, are in themselves an eloquent testimony to the steady improve- 
ment of the community of civilized nations since the terrible Thirty 
Years' War, which roused the horror of Grotius and stimulated the 
growth of a science that has been of more practical service to 
mankind than high-sounding denunciations of war as "murder." 

Two misprints have been noted, Landstrum for Landsturm, on p. 
422, and Gardener for Gardiner, on p. 480, note. There is a curi- 
ous slip on p. 514. " Every belligerent lays under a strong obliga- 
tion," etc. Even the authority of Lord Byron (under stress of 
rhyme) will not persuade us that that is good English. 

David G. Ritchie. 
University of St. Andrews. 

The Principles of Sociology : an Analysis of the Phenomena 
of Association and of Social Organization. By Franklin 
Henry Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia 
University. New York : Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

Professor Giddings' s work in Sociology has been followed with 
the deepest interest by all students of the subject, and it should 
only be a gratification, even to those who teach a very different 
kind of sociology, to have at length so thorough a discussion of the 
subject by him. The object of the book is clearly stated in the 
preface, " There are principles of sociology, and they admit of logi- 
cal organization. The present work is an attempt to combine the 
principles of sociology in a coherent theory." But this is nothing 
more than a host of writers have sought to accomplish, and the 
question in the mind of the reader is whether we have at last a 
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system which is both a logical and a satisfactory account of the 
facts. 

The subject is treated in four books. The first discusses the 
science, — its province, its method, and its problems, and is intended 
as a contribution to the logic of social sciences, rather than as a 
contribution to sociology; consequently the beginner is recom- 
mended to pass it over. Perhaps it is natural that in a treatise of 
this sort the author should rely on general discussion rather than 
on accurate definition to convey his idea of sociology and its work. 
At any rate, the student who is seeking to gain a definite conception 
of what society is, and of what it is that sociology treats, has to be 
satisfied with the answer that social phenomena are phenomena 
determined by the consciousness of kind. This new doctrine, put 
forward with so much emphasis in the preface and the first chapter, 
receives only an occasional allusion in the body of the work. Under 
the heading of Association, where the reader looks for a discussion 
of this fact which is to be the basis of all sociology, he finds one 
reference to its development (p. 104) ; and again (p. 109) we read 
of "an elemental passion . . . to define the consciousness of kind." 
Six or eight other scattered references hardly suffice to define its 
scope and its meaning. I do not see that the " distinguishing mark 
of social phenomena" is used as such by Professor Giddings, nor 
does it receive sufficient attention to serve the student as a defini- 
tion. 

What Professor Giddings calls the " physical equilibration" of 
society is a familiar fact to both the historian and the student of 
statistics. Groups of men and of animals are subject to the same 
general laws of the "equilibration of energy" as are physical ob- 
jects that have nothing to do with life. The size of a group of wild 
horses is determined within narrow limits (pp. 80, 205) ; it must 
be large enough for purposes of defence and small enough to 
secure the necessary degree of cohesion. Certainly we are justified 
in asking for the psychical interpretation of this same fact. Bain 
says, "Next to grass, the proper study of a sheep is sheep" 
("Emotions," p. 63). The psychologist to-day teaches that a 
man constructs the world in terms of his own ego, giving to it 
unity and system and definiteness as his own mind develops. 
Inevitably the savage constructs a savage world for savages, just 
as the Englishman constructs an English world for Englishmen. 
The group arising in the process of physical equilibration is con- 
stantly strengthened and moulded by psychical bonds. The mem- 
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bers of it learn to understand each other ; their world is practically 
the same, and their individual attitude to this world and to each 
other is easily comprehended ; much of the pleasure in com- 
panionship is due to the pleasure of dealing with what each under- 
stands. The imagination of any one individual is limited, but 
within the small group he can put himself in the place of another 
and share his delight or his anger. The sphere of such imagining, 
and correspondingly of one's interest, widens as the group develops, 
but in all stages it is limited to what the individual can in some de- 
gree understand. We may not accept the name "consciousness of 
kind" for this subjective side of social phenomena, but the fact 
cannot be denied. Professor Giddings raises the hope that this fact 
will receive thorough treatment, only to disappoint the reader. 

In Chapter II. the province of sociology is determined after the 
method which Comte used, by a study of its relations to all related 
sciences. The discussion is thorough, and an exceedingly elaborate 
classification is the result. In general, the writer shows a great 
fondness for schematic classifications {cf. pp. 70, 73, 93, 341, etc.), 
which no doubt are of more use in the classroom than to the gene- 
ral reader. The weakness of this method is that it often obscures 
the main point at issue, and one cannot but wish that so important 
a topic as that of Chapter II. could have been so treated as to leave 
a more clear-cut impression on the reader's mind. 

Passing over the chapter on Methods, which consists of general- 
izations, of little practical value, I should like to call attention to 
the plan of a sociological " system" suggested in Chapter IV. The 
book before us is first to describe the elements of the social 
structure ; secondly, to examine the historical evolution of society, 
and finally to study the laws and causes of the social process 
which has already been analyzed and described. The use of 
"secondary" to denote what comes second, here and throughout 
the book {e.g. p. 141), is almost the opposite of the recognized 
English use of the word. 

Book II., the discussion of the elements and structure of society, 
is by far the best developed and most useful part of the work. 
The student of politics, economics or history, will find here an 
exceedingly helpful analysis of the social phenomena, some one 
phase of which he is studying. The opening chapter discusses, first, 
the increase of society by internal growth and by addition from 
without ; second, various phases of association and the nature de- 
veloped by association, and, third, the social classes. The different 
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parts of this chapter are nominally united by the heading, " Social 
Population," but the relation of these parts to each other and to 
the " system" is by no means clear. Chapter II. is an admirable 
study (on the lines of Le Bon) of the psychology of groups of 
men. The practical importance of this topic has been felt by 
public speakers and by all who seek to influence public opinion, 
but even here it hardly receives adequate treatment from the stand- 
point of sociology. By social composition (Chapter III.) Professor 
Giddings means the fact that society is composed of certain 
groups which are determined physiologically or by blood or by 
locality without reference to the accomplishment of any particular 
end. Such groups are contrasted with the associations for achiev- 
ing particular social ends, which, when organized, form the consti- 
tution of society. Strictly speaking, the state and the family must 
be considered under both these heads ; none the less there is an 
important difference between the two kinds of groups, and the 
difference is successfully utilized in these chapters. 

I can only suggest that the discussion of social constitution 
might be made more profitable if more attention were paid to the 
social functions in the performance of which these groups arise. 
Chapter IV. consists mainly of a mass of statistics, presented, I 
suppose, to illustrate the importance of the different kinds of 
associations. The method of the book generally is to study 
groups of men, their size, their relations to each other, the stages 
in their development ; and to pay little or no attention to their 
function in society. The only merit of " biological sociology" 
was its recognition of the truth that for society, as for the organism, 
the "organ" took shape in the performance of a "function." 
The sociological importance of the groups would be made much 
clearer in Chapter IV., by a farther analysis of their functions. 

The historical evolution of society (Book III.) is an exceedingly 
difficult topic to treat. Professor Giddings approaches the task 
with a large amount of material at command, and these chapters 
are full of interest. The danger of writing freely on a wide range 
of subjects is that one may be tempted to put forward with the facts 
some rather questionable theories. The discussion of animism as 
due to a self-analysis (p. 246), and certainly the explanation of the 
rise of totemism (p. 248 sao.), illustrate this danger. Chapter II. 
includes the discussion of such topics as the origin of man, the 
rise of language, and the hypotheses as to the origin of the differ- 
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ent human races,— topics which are not directly connected with 
the line of argument. 

The general method of Professor Giddings is to distinguish a 
series of stages in social evolution : the anthropogenic stage, the 
metronymic tribe, the patronymic tribe, the military-religious 
civilization, and the economic-ethical civilization ; then to discuss 
under each head the form of the family, the clan, and the state, and 
the existing intellectual and religious ideas. The result of this 
method is that we have no distinct history, e.g., of the development 
of the family or of industry, but we have what is more important, 
namely, the discussion of the influence of each form of the family 
on the society to which it belonged. The author's distinction be- 
tween liberal-legal and economic-ethical civilization is not clearly 
drawn, and the discussion of these topics lacks the orderly develop- 
ment which marks the rest of the book. 

The reader who merely turns over the pages of the " Principles 
of Sociology," as the writer of the review in the New York Nation 
would seem to have done, may receive the impression that sociology 
is still nothing but a mass of facts which have something to do with 
society. But only a little attention suffices to show that a con- 
sistent idea of sociology controls the whole book, and most of the 
material presented is carefully used in the development of this 
idea. If, however, the book be judged by the aim set forth in the 
preface, much remains unfulfilled; I cannot discover in it an 
articulated system of sociological principles. Book IV., where we 
should expect the system to be most clearly developed, is not 
elaborated with at all as much care as the earlier parts of the work. 
The laws of social phenomena are merely suggested, nor have we 
any hint of their reach and importance. The one thought which 
is clearly brought out is the parallelism of the psychical side of 
social development, of the evolution of personality, with the physi- 
cal side ; the outcome of the social process is the association of 
persons. 

It is hardly too much to say that we have in this book the first 
critical scientific study of social phenomena ; the value of it, both 
for the student of the special social sciences and as the basis for 
future work in sociology, can hardly be over-estimated. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
Yale University. 



